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~jhad with me some oranges, but Mary would not 





aste one until Susan had eaten part of it. 

As these children grew up, they seemed to love 
‘ach other more and more. Their mother told 
ne that she could scarcely remember any time in 
Vhich they were not perfectly kind and affectionate. 
' My little girl if I ask you, ‘*Do you love yceur 
‘ister Lucy or your brother Henry?” you will 
say, ‘‘Oh yes.” But are you like Susan and 
Mary? Do you love yorsgprether or your sister 
us well as fou love yourse!f? If you do not know, 
ask your mother or your older sister to help you 
to find out. 
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This is to be a little story for little girls, about 
the two children who are standing at the door of 
the house in the picture. I am going to tell you 
this story because I want you to become good. | 
might tell you about two cross little girls who were 
always unhappy because they were naughty. But 
would rather tell you of two dear little sisters who 
loved each other very much. NoW while I am telling 
the story, I want you to think to yourself, ‘J 
mean to try to be such a good girl.” Susan and 
Mary are the names of the children in the picture. 
They always looked exactly alike. If you had 
seen them you would not have known;Susan from 
Mary.; When I saw-their little happy faces for 
the first time, I loved them) [thought |] should 

j } : ’ a little while I 
found out what e them so happy, and ‘it was 
this: They loved each other. If Mary had an 
apple or a toy given her, Susan would clap her 
hands and laugh, and [ think she was as much 
pleased as if it had been given to her, instead of 
Mary. Very often when they had got theimselves 
into trouble by some careless or mischievous ac- 
tion, Mary would contrive to have all the blame 
thrown upon herself. One day I went to see their 
mother, and found them sitting on the door step 
playing with a toad which they fed and petted so 
much, that he would hop round them without fear. 
I had a pretty little dove at home which I thought 
might please them more than the strange pet they 
had adopted, so I sent for it in its cage. The lit- 
tle girls were delighted. 

«© You may have him all for yours, Mary,” said 
Susan, ‘‘ and I won’t feed him or play with him, 
only when you say I may.” ‘‘But I don’t want 
to do so,” said Mary, ‘‘I want you to have him 
for yours, and then sometimes I can feed him, you 
know.” ‘That is not a good way,” said their 
mother. ‘* You can have him together, just as 

ou have me to love.” 

The children seemed satisfied and ran away to 
play with their new favorite—but ina few minutes 
I heard Mary whispering, ‘‘ If you will let him be 
your dove I shall love him better.” 

I remember two other little sisters who think 
they never can enjoy any plaything, or pet, unless 
there are two of them. When a friend once 
wished to send them arabbit their mother said, 
‘© No, they would not agree about it—I always 
have to get separate pets forthem. If I allow 
Lucy to have a kitten of her own, Julia always ex- 
pects to have one too.” 

When Mary was sick, Susan never left her for 
a moment. All her favorite plays were forgotten, 
and for many days she did not smile or talk at all 

When I went into see Mary, I found Susan 





NARRATIVE. _ 


ROLLO AT WORK, 


[The fotlowing “is an extract from a very interesting and 
us@ful book, for Boys, lately published by Weeks, Jordan & 
Co. As Boys would like to taste an apple, to see if it was 
sweet, before they bought it, we think the taste we give 
them of ** Rollo at Work,’’ will make them wish to possess 
the whole. } 

LABOR LOST. 
When Rollo was between five and six years old, 
he was one day at work in his little garden, plant- 
ing some beans. His father had given him a little 
square bed in a corner of the garden, which he 
had planted with corn two days before. He watch- 
ed his corn impatiently for two days, and, as it did 
not come up, he thought he would plant it again 
with beans. He ought to have waited longer. 
He was sitting on a little cricket, digging holes 
in the’ ground, when he heard a sudden noise. 
He started up, and saw asteange, monstrous head 
looking at him over the garden wall. He jumped 
up and ran as fast as he could towards the house. 
It happened that Jonas, the boy, was at that 
time at work in the yard, cutting wood, and he 
called out, ‘* What is the matter, Rollo?” 
Rolla, had just looked round, and seeing that 
the head remained still where it was, he was a lit- 
tle ashamed of his fears; so at first he did not an- 
swer, but walked along towards Jonas. 
‘* That’s the colt,” said Jonas; ‘‘ should not 
you like to go and see him?” 

Rollo looked round again, and true enough, it 
was a small horse’s head that was over the wall. 
It looked smaller now than it did when he first 
saw it, 

Now there was behind the garden a green field, 
with scattered trees upon it, and a thick wood at 
the farther side. Jonas took Rollo by the hand, 
and led him back into the garden, towards the 
colt. The colt took his head back over the fence 
as they approached, and walked away. He was 
now afraid of Rollo. Jonas and Rollo climbed up 
upon a stile which was built there agaiust the 
fence, and saw the colt trotting away slowly down 
towards the wood, looking back at Rollo and 
Jonas, by bending his head every minute, first on 
one side, and then on the other. 

‘* There comes father,” said Rollo. 

Jonas looked and saw Rollo’s father coming out 
of the wood, leading a horse. The colt and the 
horse had been feeding together in the field, and 
Rollo’s father had caught the horse, for he wanted 
to take a ride. Rollo’s father had a little basket 
in his hand, and when he saw the colt coming to- 
wards him, he held it up and called him, ‘‘ Elhy, 
Elky, Ely, Elky,” for the colt’s name was Elkin, 
though they often called him Elky. Elkin walked 
slowly up to the basket, and put his nose in it. 
He found that there were some oats in it; and 




















_ seated upon the bed close by her little sister’s side, 
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then stood by, patting Elky’s head and neck whil 
he ate them. Rollo thought his héad looked beau- 
tifully; he wondered how he ‘could have been 
afraid of it. 

Rollo’s father led the horse across the field, 
through a gate, into a green Jane which led along 
the side of the garden towards the house; and Rollo 
said he would run round into the lane and meet 
him. So he jumped off of the stile, and ran up the 
garden, and Jonas followed him, and went back to 
his work.g. — - . 

Rollo ran round to meet his father, who was 
coming up the green lane, leading the horse with 
a rope round his neck. 

‘* Father,” said Rollo, ‘‘ could you put me on?” 

‘His father smiled, and lifted Rollo up carefully, 
and placed him on the horse’s back. Then he 
walked slowly along. 

‘* Father,” said Rollo, ‘‘ are you going away?”’ 

* Yes,” said he, ‘‘I am going to ride away in 
the waggon.” 

‘“Why did not you catch Elky, and let him 
draw you?” 

‘“Elky? O, Elky is not old enough to work.” 

‘*Not old enough to work!’ said Rollo. 
‘“Why, he is pretty big. He is almost as big as 
the horse. I should think he could draw you 
alone in the wagon.” 

‘* Perhaps he is strong enough for that; but 
Elky has never learned to work yet.” 

‘* Never learned!” said Rollo, in great surprise. 
‘Do horses have to learn to work? Why, they 
have nothing to do but to pull.” 

‘* Why, suppose,” said his father, ‘that he 


should dari off at once as soon as he is harnessed, 
and pull wit!) aii his stresgth, apd furdscohestts 
ri 8 » must pot de 80: he must mull. oy nify 
and slowly.” : 
‘© Weil, snppose he pv gently. a. minute 


then stops and looks round, and then I tell him to 
go on, and he pulls a minute again, and then stups 
and Jooks round.”’ 

**O no,” said Rollo, laughing, ‘he must not 
do so; he must keep pulling steadily all the time.” 
‘* Yes, so you see he has something more to do 
than merely to pull; he must pull right, and he 
must be taught to do this. Besides, he must learn 
to obey all my various commands. Why, a horse 
needs to be taught to work as much as a boy.” 

‘* Why, father, I can work; and I have never 
been taught.” 

‘*O no,” said his father, smiling, ‘* you cannot 
work.” 

**«T can plant beans,” said Rollo. 

Just then, Rollo, who was all this time riding on 
the horse, looked down from his high seat into a 
little bush ‘by the side of the road; and saw there 
a little bunch that looked like a birdsnest; and he 
said, ‘‘ O, father, please to take me down; I want 
to look at that birdsnest.”’ 

His father knew that he would not hurt the 
birdsnest; so he took him off of the horse, and put 
him on the ground. Then he walked on with the 
horse, and Rollo turned back to seethe nest. He 
climbed up upon a log that lay by the side of the 
bush, and then gently opened the branches and 
looked in. Four little, unfledged birds lifted up 
their heads, and opened their mouths wide. They 
heard the noise which Rollo made, and thought it 
was their mother come to feed them. 

** Ah, you little dickeys,” said Rollo; ‘ hun- 
gry, are you? I have not got anything for you to 
eat.” 

Rollo looked at them a little while, and then 
slowly got down and walked along up the lane, 





Rollo’s father poured them out on the grass, and 





saying to himself, ‘* They are not big enough to 
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work, at any rate, but T am, I know, and I do 
not believe but that Elky is.” 

When Rollo got back into the yard, he found 
his father just getting into the waggon to go away. 
Jonas stood by the horse, having just finished har- 
nessing him. 

‘«Father,” said Rollo, ‘‘I can work. . You 
thought 1 could not work, but I can. Lam going 
to work to-day while you are gone.”  , ¢ 

‘** Are you?” said his father, ‘* Very well; I 
should be glad.to havé you.” 

‘* What should you like to have me do?” asked 
Rollo. 

**O, you may pick up chips, or pile that short 
wood inthe shed. But stand back from the wheel, 
for I am going to start now.” 

So Rollo stood back, and his father drew up the 
reins which Jonas had just put into his hands, and 
guided the horse slowly and carefully out of the 
yard. Rollo ran along behind the waggon as far 
as the gate, to see his father go offf and stood 
there a few minutes, watching him as he rode 
along, until he disappeared at a tarn in the road. 
He then came back to the yard, and sat down on 
a log by the side of Jonas, who was busily at work 
mending the wheelbarrow. 

Rollo sat singing to himself for some time, and 
then he said, 

‘€ Jonas, father thinks I am not big enough to 
work; don’t you think I am?” 

‘«T don’t know,” said Jonas hesitating. ‘‘ You 
do not seem to be very industrious just now.” 

‘QO, Lam resting now,” said Rollo; ‘‘I am 
oing to work pretty soon.” 

** What are you resting from?” said Jonas. 

**O, I am resting because I am tired.” 

‘* What are you tired of?” said Jouas.e ‘‘ What 
have you been doing?” 

Rollo had no answer at hand, for he had not 
been doing anything at all. The truth was, it 
was pleasanter for him to sit on the log and sing, 
and see Jonas mend the wheelbarrow, than to go 
to work himself; and he mistook that feeling for 
being tired. Boys often do so when they are set 
to work. 
camtrpito \Sading-that—-he had no excuse for sitting 
there any longer presently got up, and sauntered 
alorg towards the house, saying that he was going 
to work, picking up chips. 

Now there was, in a certain corner of the yard, 
a considerable space covered with chips, which 
were the ones that Rollo had to pick up. He 
knew that his father wished to have them put into 
a kind of a bin in the shed,-called the chipbin. 
So he went into the house for a basket. 

He found his mother busy; and she said she 
could not go and get a basket for him; but she 
told him the chip-basket was probably in its place 
in the sned, and he might go and get that. 

** Bat,” said Rollo, “ that is too large. 
not lift that great basket full of chips.” 

** You need not fill it full then,” said his moth- 
er. ‘Put in just as many as you can easily 
carry.” 

Rollo still objected, saying that he wanted her 
very much to go and get asmaller one. He could 
not work without a smaller one. 

‘© Very well,” said she, ‘*[ would rather that 
you should ‘not work then. The interruption to 
me to get up now, and go to look for a smaller 
basket, will be greater than all the good you will 
do in picking up chips.” 

Rollo then told her that his father wanted him 
to work, and he related to her all the conversation 
they had had. She then thought that she had bet- 
ter do all in her power to give Rollo a fair exper- 
iment; so she left her work, went down, got him 
a basket which he said was just big enough, and 
left him at the door, going out to his work in the 
yard. ; 

Rollo sat down on the chips, and began picking 
them up, all around him, and throwing them irto 
his basket. He soon filled it up, and then lugged 
it in, emptied it into the chip-bin, and then return- 


I can- 


the second time, before he came upon some very 
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large chips, which were so square and flat, that 
he thought they would be good to build houses 
with. He thought he would just try them a little, 
and began to stand them up in such a manner as 
to make the four walls of a house. He found, 
however, an unexpected difficulty; for although 
the chips were large and square, yet the edges 
Ker so sharp that they would not stand up very 
well, 


them in various ways; but he could not succeed 
very well; so he began again industriously to put 
them into his basket. 

When he got the basket nearly full, the second 
lime, he thought he was tired, and that it would 
be a good plan to take a little time for rest; and 
he would go and see Jonas a little while. 

Now his various interruptions and delays, his 
conversation with hiPwhother, the delay in getting 





considerable time; so that, when he went back to| 

Jonas, it was full half an hour from the time when | 

he left him; and he found that Jonas had finished 

mending the wheelbarrow, and had put it away in 

~ _" and was just going away himself into the 
eld. 

** Well, Rollo,” said he, ‘how do you get 
along with your work?” 

**O, very well,” said Rollo; ‘‘I have been 
picking up chips all the time since I went away 
from you.” 

Rollo did not mean to tell a falsehood. But he 
was not aware how much of his time he had idled 
away. 

** And how many have you got in?” said Jonas, 

** Guess,” said Rollo. 

‘* Six baskets full,” said Jonas. 

** No,” said Rollo. 

** Fight.” 

** No; not so many.” 

‘* How many, then?” said Jonas, who began to 
be tired of guessing. 

‘Two; that is, I have got one in, and the other 
is almost full.” 

**Only two?” said Jonas, ‘* Then you cannot 
have worked very steadily. You come here. I 
will show you how to work.” — To be Continued. 
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LYING. 


** Hannah has told a lie,” said little Catherine 
McDonald, in an earnest voice; ‘‘ Hannah Ames 
has told a lie, Miss Elton; she said she was at the 
head of the class, when she is not, for I remember 
very well I was at the foot, and she was next 
above me.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the teacher, ‘‘I believe you 
are right about the place; Uo you not recollect, 
Hannah, that you missed believe, and one other 
word, yesterday, and got down?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I remember now,” said Hannah, 
and she stepped with a smiling face down next to 
Catherine. 

** Now,” said Miss Elton, ‘‘ you may stop a 
moment before you commence reading, for I have 
something to say to Catherine. You said, my 
dear, that Hannah had told a lie. Now you see 
by her smiling face that she did not intend to take 
the wrong place, and she says she recollects, now, 
where her place was, and she seems perfectly 
willing totake it. If Hannah had said that a place 
was hers which she knew did not belong to her, 
that would have been lying; but when people say 
that which they think is true, if it is not, we do not 
say they le, but that they are mistaken. Do you 
understand this?” 

‘© Yes,” answered the little girl, ‘‘if we do say 
things that are not true, if we don’t know it, it isn’t 
lying.” 

‘© Well,” said Miss Elton, ‘‘ I hope you will be 
careful never again to say that any one lies, unless 





ed, and began to fill it again. 
He had not got his basket more than half full 


you are sure of it; for it is a dreadful thing to tell 


Sometime was spent in trying experiments with "yj! 





the basket, and his house-building, had occupied "% 


a wicked thing as tellin 
they have told one.” 
_Two or three days after this, as the same little 
girls were taking their places on the floor, some of 
them seemed to have forgotten where they belong- 
ed, and Miss Elton thought she would show them 
their places. The lady thought she recollected 
Just where they stood the day before, but when 
she placed Catherine McDonald at the head, a 
voice cried out, ‘ 1] was above Catherine, ma’am.”” 
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g a lic, unless we are sure 
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vole cried out, ‘‘ 1 was above Catherine, ma’am.”’ ‘ be i 
« il I,” ‘* and I, too,” said some of the others E: 
Pal same time. = 
== iThere,’’ said Catherine, stepping into the mid-"" ~~ 


idle of the class, and looking up with a cunnigg \ “& 


smile, “* now, Miss Elton, you was mis—mis— , “* 
misidkin. ’ 
‘°° T was,” answered Miss Elton, ‘‘ and I am 
bal. little girl remembers so well what is told 
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Catherine was five years old, but she did not 
ktig% Skactly what lying meant; and perhaps you 
may not understand it much better than she did. 
OY will try to explain to you what it is. ‘‘ But,” 


é s some little girl opeboy may say, “ os 

: . te i ¢ which is - 
“Well, let us see if i! you 
were to go out into the yard to play, and, when 
you came in, your mother should say, ‘‘ Where 
have you been, my dear?” and you should an- 
swer, ‘‘I have been up stairs, mother.” This 
would be telling a lie, and it would be saying what 
was not true. 

But suppose a little girl was visiting your sister, 
and, while they were playing, they should ex- 
change cloaks and bonnets; if you saw the visitor 
running by the window, and did not, see her face, 
you would think it was your sister, and if your 
mother should say, ‘‘Who passed by the window?” 
you wouid answer, ‘‘ It was sister.”” This would 
be saying what was not true, for it woufd not be 
your sister, but somebody else, who passed by; 
but would it be a lie? No, you can‘see in an in- 
stant that it. would*not, for you would say just 
what you thought to betrue:. : 
anything wrong. no be 

Now we will suppose something else. If you 
were to see your brother William take his testa- 
ment and question book, and go up stairs, and 
then come slily down, and ask you not to tell his 


~ 


| mother where he was, and run off to play; and if 


your mother should say, soon after, ‘‘Do you 
know where. William is? it is time for him to get 
his Sabbath School lesson;” and you should an- 
swer, ‘‘ I saw him go up stairs with his testament 
and question book, just now; this would be saying 
no.words but what were true, but you would not 
say all you knew, and you would deceive your 
mother, for she would think William was learning 
his lesson, when he was at play. Would not this 
be a kind of lying? You would lie in your heart, 
and you would lead your mother to believe that 
which was not true. So you see that we may 
sometimes say that which is true, and it will be 
lying; sometimes we may say what is not true, 
and yet not lie, if we do not know that it is untrue; 
and sometimes we may tell lies without saying a 
word that is untrue, if we intend to deceive. 

Lying, then, does not always mean saying that 
which is not true; but I will tell you what it does 
mean. Lying is trying to make people believe 
that which is not true.— The Unruly Member. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON IN MANHOOD. 
Ellen. Mother, you related to us some interest- 
ing incidents relative to the childhood of Washing- 
ton. May we not now expect that you will give 
us some account of his manhood? ‘ 
Mother. There are very many important inci- 
dents relative to the manhood of Washington, 
enough to fill volumes, but most of them are too 
long to be related in our conversations. We may, 





a lie, and we ought not to accuse any one of such 


however, mention two or three. Washington ac- 
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complished a vast. amount of business. This he 
did by a rigid observance of punctuality. When- 
ever he made an appointment, he would make 
such arrangements as would enable him to meet 
that appointment. When he had proposed to meet 
Congress at noon, he was always seen passing the 
door of the hall when the clock struck twelve. 
His hour for dinner, was four; and whenever 
that arrived, after allowing five minutes for the 
variation of timepieces, he always sat down to his 

'.¢, whether his guests had arrived or not. It 
-eu rently happened that new members of Congress 


“abe arrive till dinner was half over. Washing- 


eavould then remark, ‘‘ gentlemen, we are punc- 
tual here. My cook never asks whether the com- 

ny has arrived, but whether the hour has —+- 
rived.” 

Juliana. I think they must have felt very aw! 
ward going in when dinner was half over. 

M. Yes, and I think too, they would have lear 


opinions, and thought, that in the strength of the 
Lord, we should overcome all difficulties, and 
come off conquerors. 

*©In relation to the religious character of 
Washington, Mr. Sparks introduces the following 
incident. Mr. Robert Lewis of Fredericksburg 
was a nephew of Washington, and for several 
years, his private secretary. He says that he 
had incidentally witnessed his private devotions in 
his library, both morning and evening; that on 
‘hese occasions, he had seen him in a kneeling 
' ssture with a Bible open before him, and that he 

‘ieved this was his daily practice.” R. E. 

THE NURSERY. 























Written fur the Youth’s Companion. 
FANNY, 
, A STORY FOR THOUGHTFUL LITTLE GIRLS. 
gar isa gentle little boy. He comes in from 


ed a good lesson from such an occurrence. lal pi , takes a pretty book, and his own little crick - 


the year 1739, Washington, having visited Be - 
ton, proposed to leave for Salem at eight o’cloch 
in the morning, and as the clock struck eight he 
was mounting his horse. The company of cavalry 
which was to escorty+’ .., neti accustomed to this 
strict punctuality, were parading in Tremont street 
after his departure, and he had reached Charles 
River bridge before he was overtaken by the troop 
of horse. 

Captain Pease, the father of the stage estab- 
lishment in the United States, had purchased a 
beautiful pair of horses, which he wished to sell to 
Washington. Five o’clock in the morning was 
the hour appointed, by the President, to examine 
them at his stable. The captain, thinking that so 
great a man as Washington would not be up at 
that early hour, did not arrive with his horses till 
‘a quarter past five, and then had the mortification 
of learning that Washington was there at five, but 
was then attending to other business. The cap- 
tain then called on the Secretary to apologize for 
his want of punctuality, and to request that anoth- 


en_he learned that Wash- 
ington’s time Would b ofly “decupida” for a 
number of succeeding i bp pg 

Now, my daughters, whem you find yourselves 
in danger of being deficient in punctuality think of 
Washington, the father of our country, and accus- 
tom yourselves to the habit of being always in 
time. Do not say I did not think it was so late, I 
had forgotten it, or I had something else to attend 
to. Have ‘‘a time for every thing, and do every 
thing in time.” ; 

Those who feel an interest in the history of our 
country, will recollect that Valley Forge, a small 
village twenty miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
was the place where our beloved Washington and 
his suffering army took up their winter quarters at 
the close of 1777. ‘‘ Having erected a few huts 
for shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
they soon found themselves in danger of starving. 
Add to this, they were almost destitute of clothes. 
Some had only one shirt, and many only the moiety 
of one, and some none at all. -Some rested their 
shivering limbs upon straw, but most of them upon 
the frozen ground. Washington felt most keenly 
for his poor, ragged, naked, hungry, dying sol- 
diers, whom he could not relieve; and what great- 
ly aggravated his trials, was, that some blamed 
him, and wished him removed from office.”” But 
no voice of complaint escaped his lips. Taking 
all proper measures to obtain assistance from Con- 
gress, he looked to a higher power for deliverance. 
Encompassed by such a mighty host of trials, we 
find this invincible hero, partly concealed behind 
the tree, pouring out his soul in prayer for the sal- 
vation of his bleeding country. ; 

A gentleman in the neighborhood, knowing the 
situation of the army, and acquainted with other 
discouraging circumstances, began to think we 
never could obtain our freedom and independence. 
Walking out, however, one morning he discover- 
ed Washington in the attitude of prayer, as has 
been mentioned. Immediately he altcred his 


i, 


and sits quietly reading; but he does not re- 
sain quiet a long time, for rude sister Fanny has 
ist, returned from school; the front door with a 
ios sound, and the jarring of the house, proclaim 
that she has come. Little Edgar. has _ his cricket 
roughly drawn from under him, not in anger to be 
sure, nor yet with mildness; his book is seized, 
his cap quickly thrown upon his head, and with a 
rude laugh, Fanny says, ‘‘come, Ned, have a 
good play.” 

Edgar seldom refuses to do as his sister wishes; 
the little fellow is full of goodness, and though his 
sister often causes him pain by her thoughtless, 
giddy manner, still Edgar thinks Fanny loves him, 
because he has so much love for Fanny. 

Every one loves to see a happy, sprightly face; 
all love to hear a merry laugh, and loud too, if 
enjoyed in the open air, and without rudeness; 
and who does not love to see a little cheerful girl 
trundling her hoop, or tossing high in the fresh air 
her light ball, and many more pleasant sports, 
which invigorate the body, give strength to the 


er hour might be parent. But he was com-| limbs, and thus energy to the mind? 
a 


., But Fanny never enters into these gladsome 
plays: without being-rougher, and more reckless 


than many boys ne be, . 
Let us watch F as she plays. Edgar says, 


in a sweet voice, ‘‘ sister, let us take the waggon 
and fill it with gravel, and I’ll be your horse.” 
He indus-trious-ly fills the waggon without any 
reply from Fanny, for she is very eagerly trying 
with stones to hit a bird’s nest, which is hanging 
upon the bough of a tree;—she can’t hit it! 

Pity litte Edgar, gentle reader, for Fanny has 
espied him quietly amusing himself. She runs, 
raises up one side of the waggon, exclaiming, 
‘that’s an ugly play, Ned,” and quickly the fruit 
of Edgar’s patience is destroyed, and his eyes 
filled with dust from the scattered earth and peb- 
bles. 

‘* Why didn’t you put your eyes in your pock- 
et, Neddy,”’ said the thoughtless girl, as she races 
away with the waggon, calling him to follow. 
Edgar stands still without uttering a word, vainly 
endeav-or-ing to free his eyes of the irritating par- 
ti-cles of earth. 

It would be very easy for Fanny to do a great 
many kind acts, if she weuld only try to, and would 
learn to think of others, before thinking of herself. 

She sees now that Edgar does not move, and 
here comes Fanny saying, ‘‘ poor Ned! come in 
to mother.”” She does not, like a kind sister, 
think how Edgar’s eyes will ache if he opens 
them, and so lead him gently to the house; but 
heedlessly hopping and jumping before him, she 
leaves the little suffering boy slowly to follow as 
he can. 

The pain is removed, Edgar’s eyes have been 
tenderly bathed, and though Fanny has received 
an oft repeated reproof, there she is at play as 
wild as ever, while her brother sits by himself in 
the house. 

If the little reader were to say, ‘‘ well, there 
was no harm done, Edgar’s eyes soon got well,” 
I should reply that it was not so bad as if he had 











been angry, and said and done things that when 
not angry, he would have thought very wrong. 
He was so sweet tempered, that it did not trouble 
him much. But it is of great importance to Fan- 
ny whether she grows up to be a thoughtless, sel- 
fish, and giddy woman, or a kind, useful, and be- 
nevolent woman. As we all grow better, or 
worse, every year we live, you will think Fanny 
ought now to be trying to improve; the years will 
swiftly pass away, and it will be more and more 
difficult until she begins the attempt. Fanny now 
is fast losing the love of all her relatives and friends, 
because she is so selfish. 

There is a great difference between a rude 
laugh and a happy laugh. If the little reader has 
heard the screeching and unpleasant sound of the 
rude laugh, | wish she knew little Meta, and could 
see how easy it is to be gay and yet thoughtful, 
sprightly, and yet innocent, timid and gentle as the 
little Jainb. 

How often, on a clear spring morning, at an 
early hour, I have seen Meta with her hoop, or. 
jump-rope, skipping across the gravel walk, with 
all the fleetness and grace of a young gazelle! 
And when we tossed the ball together on aquiet 
summer afternoon, if it rolled far away down the 
sloping banks, Meta would skip after it with such 
a clear and happy laugh, that those who heard it 
echo were filled with gladness, and loved the 
sweet little girl who could be at once tender and 
confiding as the dove, and as merry as the lark, 
enjoying the perfume of every little flower that 
crossed her path,—and never forgetful of its Ma- 
ker. Lira, 








LEARNING. 





THE WONDERFUL DUTCH BOY. 

We find in the Scottish Guardian of November 27, 
the following account of Master Gustave Basse, a 
Dutch boy, whose exhibitions of extraordinary mem- 
ory and men:at power were exciting the wonder of 
the people of Glascow. Cases of similar precocious 
genius have occurred repeatedly in Europe in times 
past, and this account of Gustave Bassle wil! remind 





many of our readers of our own countryman, Zerah 


Colburn, whose powers of memory and calculation 
were almost as extraardinary as those of Muste: 
Bassle. 


This very interesting little boy is to give, we 
observe, two concluding conversaziones on Thurs- 
day next, the 20th. He promises that he will 
‘* omit nothing that can render these sceances both 
interesting and agreeable; and if they prove at all 
as interesting and agreeable as those which he has 
already given, we promise a great treat to those 
who may go to hear him. We suspect that he is 
not sufficiently known, and that the nature of the 
entertainment is not generally understood; at 
least, we can account in no other way for our hav- 
ing met so many persons who were not at any of 
the conversaziones last week. Those who were 
present, we are sure, will bear us out when we 
say that a more extraordinary display of the pow- 
ers of the mind never was witnessed. Indeed, it 
is difficult to account on any known principle for the 
very singular memory which the ‘at oma ly We 
call it memory, for want of another word; but he 
says himself that it is not by the ordinary opera- 
tion of memory, but by a particular artificial pro- 
cess of the mind, that he is enabled to answer 
with so much facility questions of a nature so ex- 
tensive in their details, and so intricate in their na- 
ture, as would baffle the greatest powers of memor 
that we eversheard of. There is put into the hand 
of the audience a paper containing a series of facts, 
dates, figures, &c. amounting to upwards of ten 
thousand, and any questions put, rejating to these, 
he answers instantly, without hesitation, and with 
unvarying accuracy. The dates of all the remark- 
able epochs in history, both sacred and profane, 
from the commencement of the world—all the nu- 
merous details of facts and figures in geography— 
the sizes and relative distances of planets, and 
their rates of motion in astronomy—questions re- 
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garding the specific gravity of solids and fluids, 
and other facts in chemistry—all are answered | 
with an ease and readiness quite unaccountable. 
But he-does not confine himself to such questions. 
He displays his extraordinary powers on questions 
where there cannot be any preparation. For ex- 
ample, at one of his ‘‘ sceances”” in the Trades’ 
Hall, he invited any person, or persons, present, 
to put down at random, on a slate, a number of 
figures without regard to order. A gentleman 
known to us did so, and gave them to the boy, 
and read them aloud, and, counting as he read, 
we found they amounted to forty figures. He 
studied this list for perhaps a minute and a half, 
when he returned the slate to the gentleman; and 
then coming forward to the front of the platform, 
he repeated the whole of the figures in order, 
without hesitation and without mistake. This was 
certainly most extraordinary, but a still more won- 
derful feat followed. He immediately, and almost 
without a pause, repeated the list backwards, be- 
ginning at the last figure, and ending with the 
first, and this he did with equal facility and accu- 
racy. 

‘a very pleasing feature in the exhibition, is the 
perfect ease with which he answers all the ques- 
tions put. He is never confused, never at a loss. 
A gentleman put a question, a very difficult one, 
by-the-by, viz. on what day of the week a partic- 
ular day of the month, some years ago, happened. 
Master Bassle immediately replied, ‘‘ Saturday.” 
The gentleman said, ‘‘ No, it was Sunday.” 
‘* You are wrong,” immediately replied the boy, 
** it was a Saturday.” The gentleman thought a 
minute, and then said, ‘‘ You are quite right; it 
was a Saturday.” It matters not to Master Buassle 
how fast the questions come, or how many are 
put at once. As fast as he can enunciate the an- 
swers he replies to them all, and is never at a loss. 

No description, however, can give an adequate 
idea of his singular powers. He must be visited 
to be appreciated. We may add, that his appear- 
ance is very prepossessing and interesting. 
Though only twelve years old, he speaks French, 
Dutch, German, and English, equally well. He 
He is accom- 
panied by his father, who of course takes charge 
of all pecuniary matters; but the conversazione on 
Thursday is to be especially, it seems, for the 
boy’s own benefit,’ the proceeds being to be devo- 
ted by Mr. Bassle, as he announces, to purchase 
for his son some useful article as ‘‘a lasting re- 
membrance of the flourishing city of Glasgow.” 
He is a fine little fellow, and we do hope that on 
Thursday he will have bumper audiences, both 
morning and evening. —Vew York Observer. 
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Fruits of Affliction, 


Cast your eye upon that wretched and solitary 
youth, walking with slow and measured tread upon 
the beach of yonder desolate island. A few days 
since he was shipwrecked, on a neighboring reef. 
The ship in fragments is floating on the waves, and 
the bodies of his companions are tumbling on the 
shore. What a catastrophe! How miserable his 
fate! How gloomy his prospects! He was a wild 
and undutiful son—the sorrow of his father, while 
he lived, and the heaviness of his mother in the days 
of her widowhood. In opposition to her wishes, and 
even when her tears might have dissuaded a son 
whose heart was still harder than his, he embarked 
on a foreign and far distant voyage. In the hour of 
his leaving, the fond mother secreted a Bible in his 
chest. Yet he has not seen it, nor to this moment 
does he know that such a treasure is there. 

Again, look at him. Do you notice a change? 
What is he doing? Kneeling on a rock, and looking 
forth on the wide rolling ocean. Wherefore are his 
hands uplifted? Does he descry some approaching 
ship, and is this his signal of distress? Come still 
nearer, and observe him. Ah! you now learn the 
truth. He is lifting up his hands and heart to his 
mother’s God—the first timé since he left her. 

But whence this ‘sudden and surprising change? 
The story is soon told. His chest floated to the shore, 
and there in the bottom of it he discovered a “ Moth- 


scribed upon a blank page a stanza, written with her 
own hani— 
A parent’s blessing on her son, 
Goes with this holy thing; 
The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling; 
Remember ’tis no idle toy, 
A mother’s gift—Remember, boy. 


God of my mother!” exclaimed the youth, 
‘thanks to thy name, that these billows have rolled, 
and that I was sent to this distant and desolate shore 
to learn the depths of a mother’s tenderness, and the 
worth of a Saviour’s love !’—Mother’s Magazine. 


<> — 
Speaking the Truth. 


‘Tam glad you have come, dear mother,” said 
Emily, “for now you are quite at leisure, and can 
help me so much about finding my texts. Only look! 
all these beautiful passages I have found about truth; 
I did not believe there were half so many in the Bi- 
ble. It seems as if God loves “truth” better than 
anything; and, mother, I have thought about it so 
much this week, that when I find a passage contain- 
ing the word “ truth,” it seems like a beautiful gem, 
or something that [ love.” ‘You are right, my 
child, in supposing that God delights intruth. ‘There 
are more than a hundred texts in the Bible to show 
you how much He prizes truth, and abhors lying. 
And just so far as you love it, you resemble Him who 
is the perfection of truth.” 

‘© Mother,” said Willie, ‘‘did you ever know me 
to tell a lie??? “ Perhaps, my little boy, if you should 
examine your words and actions as carefully as your 
sister Emily has done, you might think of many in- 
stances in which you have stepped aside from ‘‘God’s 
path of truth.” For instance, when little Albert took 
the pen from the inkstand and blotted your books a 
very little, the other day, ‘‘Oh mother,” you cried 
out, ** Albert has blotted my book all over;” and 
when a few littlebirds were picking the crumbs in the 
yard, you exclaimed, ‘* Come and see these hundreds 
of snow-birds.” ‘* Why, mother,” said Susan, ‘* that 
is just like Charlotte Reynolds, for when she was 
here she told me her aunt had a hundred rings, but 
when Emily asked her seriously, ‘if it was really 
true,’ she confessed that she had only twelve.” 

«* Well, dear mother, I will try to be more careful; 
I know I want to speak the truth, and I try to,” said 
the dear little buy, as his eyes filled with tears. 

‘** God will help you, for He is ready to give you" 
all the assistance you desire; and what could please 
him more than to see all my dear children seeking to 
walk in his pleasant ‘‘ paths of truth?” When you 
have selected all your ‘* beautiful gems,” Emily; from 
the Bible, you may write them in a little book, and 
lay it on the mantel, that each one of the children may 
take a passage every day; and let it be our daily 
prayer, ‘*Seta watch, O Lord, before my mouth; 
keep the door of my lips.”—Jb. 

—<—— 


Cruelty of a Heathen Mother. 

Extract of aletter from Mrs. Judd, Missionary at the Sandwich Islands. 

At a late communion season, a little girl, eleven 
years old perhaps, was presented for baptism, by an 
adopted mother, who had that day united with the 
church. She rescued the child from the grave in her 
infancy, where she had been strangled and buried by 
the hand of her own mether, and deserted as dead! 
This neighbor had knowledge of the fact, dug up the 
child, yet alive, and adopted her'as her own—had 
taken care of her till that day, when she was led to 
make a public consecration of herself and her house- 
hold to the Lord. The unnatural mother sickened 
and died soon after the reseue, in all her darkness 
and heathenism..—Jb. 


——=—— 
My Mother never Tells Lies. 

Calling on the family of a friend a year since in a 
distant city, the conversation turned on the duties and 
responsibilities of parents. 'I'he mother with whom 
I was conversing, at once kindled with the theme. 
She seemed like one whose eyes had but just been 
opened upon anew world. As she was lamenting 
her deficiences and mistakes as a parent, she re- 
marked— 

‘* A few evenings since, I learned a lesson on that 
subject, which I shall not soon forget. Several ladies 
of my acquaintance had come in to spend the eve- 
ning. The child of one of them had accompanied 
her. In the course of the evening, the child, who 
was about five years old, became very rude and bois- 
terous, much to the annoyance of the company, and 
especially to her mother. 

‘Sarah!’ said the mother, ‘ you must be quiet.” 
The child soon forgot the reproof, and became as 


you.” But Sarah soon forgot again, and repeated 
her improper conduct. As the company were about 
departing, Sarah’s mother stepped into a neighbor’s 
house, intending to return for her child. During 
her absence, the preparations made by the ladies for 
their departure reminded Sarah of home. And this 
recalled the mother’s promise. The recollection 
turned her rudeness and thoughtlessness to sorrow, 
and she was presently seen in tears. 

One of the ladies endeavored to pacify her; on 
learning what had occasioned her grivf, she said— 

** Never mind, Pll ask your mother not to punish 
you.” ‘Oh! said Sarah, “she will; I know she 
will. My mother never tells lies.” 

** T saw in an instant,” said my friend, “ how guil- 
ty I had been in the education of my children. Often 
lve told them some little thing, either in the way of 
promise or threatening, and forgot it perhaps the 
next minute. But my children did not forget; and 
thus I have been teaching them that their own mother 
was aliar. I don’t wonder that my children are so 
unmanageable. I trust I shall be very careful here- 


as careful to perform; that my children too may be 
able to say—‘* My mother never tells lies.” 
This lesson has never been forgotten by A Parent. 
—}— [2o. 
The Prophetic Dew Drop. 
A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, was 


drops bad been too hastily snatched away, and not 
allowed to glitter on the flowers like other happier 
dew-drops, that live the whole night through, and 
sparkle in the moonlight, and through the morning 
onward to noonday. ‘ The sun,” said the child, 


them up in his wrath.” Soon after came rain and a 
rainbow; whereupon his father pointed upward. 
‘“* See,” said he, **there stand the dew-drops glorious- 
ly re-set—a glittering jewelry—in the heavens; and 
the clownish foot tramples on them no more. By 
this, my child, thou art taught that what withers on 
the earth blooms again in heaven.” Thus the father 
spoke, and knew not that he spoke prefiguring words; 
for soon after the delicate child, with the morning 
brightness of his early wisdom, was exhaled like a 
dew-drop into heaven.—Jean Paul Ritcher. 


Punctuality in a Sabbath School Teacher. 


Last Sabbath, in one of our Sabbath Schools in this _ 
city, ascholartame e arian, 


tJ 
saying, * My teacher is sick!’ ** How do you know 
he is sick,” said the Librarian. ‘“ Why,” said the 
boy, ‘* 1 know he is, else he would be here, for he is 
always punctual, and is never absent.” Sabbath 
School teacher! are you always sick, when absent 
from your class? and.if absent, would your scholars 
know, at an early hour, that you was sick,—or would 
they not be at all surprised at your absence ?— Boston. 

—i 

Proof of Love. 

* James, do you love your sister?” 
* Well, show me you love her.” The boy stood 
still, not knowing what todo. ‘James, how do I 
express ny love for your mother?” ‘ Oh! you give 
her some bank bills; but | han’t got any.” 


‘Yes, sir!”? 








POETRY.. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Father, at thy altar kneeling, 

Hear my weak imperfect plea, 
Implant within me, holy feeling 
When I lift my prayer to thee. 

May I feel thy gracious kindness, 
With a true and grateful heart; 
Save my soul from grievous blindness 
Lest from thee I should depart. 
Bless my father, bless my mother, 
Bind us all in holy love; 

To each one may I be a brother, 

As angels in thy home above; 

To my friends, oh grant a blessing, 
And forgive my every foe; 

And upon ny heart impressing, 
May [| every sin forego. 


Keep me, Father, keep me ever 

In thy pure and peaceful way, 
That I, while life shall last may never 
From thy holy mandates stray; 

So that when around me stealing 
Darkly come the shades of death, 











er’s Gift,’—a Bible; and on opening it, he found in- 


noisy as ever. The mother spake again, kindly but 
firmly; ‘Sarah! if you do so again, I shall punish 


My soul prepared at all times, feeling 
Joyful, I may yield my breath. CHarues 





after as to what I promises; and when I do promise, 


complaining on a hot morning, that the poor dew- ' 


‘Shas chased them away with his heat, or swallowed. 
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